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NOTES ON PERSIUS. 
By Morris H. Morgan. 

i. 13. Scribitnus inclusi, numeros tile, hie pede liber, 
Grande aliquid. 

THE general idea in this passage is clear enough, but critics 
have always differed in their views of the style in which it is 
expressed. In this note, without offering much that is positively 
new, I have brought together the principal opinions with the object 
of showing that nothing better than the vulgate has been suggested, 
and that the vulgate itself is intelligible. 

The only variant from the traditional text is nutnero in an inferior 
manuscript (B 5 of Jahn). But on the meaning and syntax of single 
words, questions have been current from an early time. Thus we find 
among the scholia: "inclusi, cura remoti, aut metri lege coarctati"; 
and "numeros ille, numeri proprie rhythmi sunt, nunc vero metrum 
significat." Before considering the improvements (?) which have 
been suggested, it will be convenient to see whether the words, taken 
in the light of nature, mean anything as they stand. 

Scribitnus presents no difficulty. For inclusi, ' shut up ' (or, with 
Gifford, 'Immured within our studies'), cf. Verg. Aen. ii. 45, hoc inclusi 
ligno occultantur Achivi ; vi. 614, inclusi poenam exspectant; Hor. C. iii. 
16. 1, inclusam Danaen; iv. 6. 13, ille non inclusus equo ; Cic. Rab. 
Perd. 21, inclusum atque abditum latere in occulto; Petr. xxvi. cum 
inclusi (sc. in a room) iacerent (cf. Ter. Phornt. 744, conclusam hie habeo 
uxorem saevani). But why 'shut up'? One of the oldest commen- 
tators, Fontius (1477), notes: "quod secretis in locis a strepitu ac 
turba remotis scribitur"; and his contemporary Britannicus (1481) 
compared Juv. vii. 28, qui facis in parva sublimia carmina cella. 
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Lubinus in 1603 added Ov. Tr. i. 1. 41, carmina secession scribentis 
et otia quaerunt. Casaubon (1605) cited Quint, i. 12. 12, cum ad 
stilum secedet. And if further evidence on this ancient practice is 
needed, one may consult Pliny's description of his Zotheca in Ep. 
ii. 17. 21 and 24, and his advice to Fuscus on the latter's studies 
in secessu, vii. 9. 1. Instructive too is Cicero's expression in Legg. 
iii. 14: ex umbraculis eruditorum otioque ; cf. Hor. E. ii. 2. 77 scrip- 
torum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbem. Old Fontius, it 
appears, was on the right track ; not so Heinrich in his note : 
" inclusi ist verkehrt, von Monchen ausgedacht, die glaubten, man 
konne nur in Zellen eingeschlossen schreiben." 

We pass on to the rest of the sentence. Again the natural way is 
(with Jahn, who compares Sen. Ep. lxxix. 7, iam cupis grande aliquid 
et par prioribus scribere) to take grande aliquid as the principal object 
of scribimus. In explanation of ' something in the grand style ' are 
inserted two sorts of literary productions. The general feeling, as 
one reads, suggests that they are in poetry and in prose respectively ; 
for of course numeros suggests poetry and pede equally suggests sermo 
pedestris, while liber suggests soluta oratio (for liber frequently linked 
as a synonym to solutus, cf. Reid's note to Cic. Acad. ii. 105). But 
general feeling is often a dangerous guide, and, as everybody 
knows, numerus does not really mean poetry but rhythm. One can- 
not write rhythm, say the critics, since it is in rhythm that one writes. 
Scribere numeros finds no support in tendere versum (i. 65), or claudere 
versum (i. 93), in spite of Hauthal ' and Kissel 2 ; for versus and 
numerics are very different words. A typical example of the proper 
use of numerus is to be found in Ov. Am. i. 1. 1, arma gravi numero 
violentaque bella parabam edere ; and Persius knew this usage, — wit- 
ness i. 64, 92 ; v. 123 ; vi. 3. But, passing over this objection for a 
moment, we go on to hie pede liber. This, taken naturally, means 
' another in prose,' and it can hardly mean anything else. Granting 
this, numeros ille, harsh though it may be (cf. Jahn, ed. 1843, p. 81), 
must mean 'one in poetry'; and we must say that numeros is here 
used for carmina and that it was a new usage, originating with Persius 



1 A. Persii F. Sat. I ed. et castigata ad XXX edd. antiqq., p. 1 6. 

2 Specimen Criticum, p. 59. 
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(unless some lost author first wrote it). 1 The expression is far from 
defensible as a model. There are many expressions in Persius which 
the stylist will not defend. But I for one am not surprised to find 
it in this young unformed poet, any more than I am surprised to 
find intus palleat (iii. 43 2 ) — or than I wonder at blemishes in the 
works of another youthful poet, — Keats. Persius, in beginning the 
verse, was following Hor. E. ii. 1. 117, scribimus indocti doctique 
poemata passim. His choice of phraseology was unfortunate but the 
result seems to me intelligible. Not so to all others. And doubtless 
one of the objections to the above interpretation has always been 
the feeling that inclusi and liber form such a nice contrast that inclnsi 
ought to be taken with numeros, as part of the phrase that means 
poetry, just as pede and liber are taken together. It has been 
thought that Persius would hardly have missed so happy a turn. 

Accordingly Hand, in a note in his edition of Gronov's Diatribe, 
I, p. 277, suggested inclusi numeros, illhic pede liber. But l illhic' (i.e. 
illie) is only ante-classical ; and numeros is impossible as a 'Greek 
accusative.' 3 For even if nothing else were to be said against it, 
the numeri themselves 'include' or 'hamper' (as Jahn remarks) and 
are not themselves the sufferers. Gronov himself had suggested 

1 In Verg. Aen. ix. 776 

Crethea Musarum comitem, cui carmina semper 
Et citharae cordi numerosque intendere nervis 
the use of numeros seems to be at least a step in the direction of its meaning in 
Persius. The commentators, however, take it in the sense of ' rhythm.' Servius 
says : rhythmos facere intentione nervorum ; nam numeri sunt rhythmi, ut numeros 
memini si verba tenerem. Hoc ergo dicit secundum chordas verba componebat. 
Ludewig's note is : ' intendere, steigern, erhohen. Dem Rhythmus des Liedes 
durch den Klang der Saiten grossere Kraft verleihen. Nervis ist abl. instr.' 
Benoist: 'sonos edere intentione nervorum. Ordinairement on dit intendere nervos 
numeris.' And so in effect Conington, who calls it a mere effort after variety. But 
is it not possible that Vergil was consciously imitating a use of Ivreivw in Greek ? 
Cf. Plat. Prot. p. 326 A ttoi^oto SiSd<7Kou<ri /xeXojroiwi', tit Tcfc Ki0apl<r/j.aTa ivrtlvovrtt. 

2 See Classical Review, 1889, p. 314. 

3 It seems likely that Persius never used this construction. Burmeister, Obser- 
vationes Persianae, p. 19, cites pellem succinctus, v. 140, as the sole occurrence; 
but the verb here has the reflexive or middle signification. And the accusatives in 
i. 78 and v. 86 (cited by Sorn, Die Sprache des Satirikers Persius, p. 9) may be 
similarly explained. 
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inrfusi numeros illi, hie pede liber (Elenchus Antidiatribes, II, p. 267), 
upon which Hand's emendation was hardly an improvement. Mark- 
land (ad Stat. Silv. iv. 5. 67) read inclusus numeris, 1 and before him 
Cruceus (Anlidia tribe, II, p. 86) indusi numeris. This ablative has 
met with some approval (see Pretor's note), and 'hampered by 
rhythm' 2 is easy enough to understand. But the very simplicity 
of the correction is against its acceptance when we consider the 
obstinacy of the tradition, both in text and scholia, in favor of 
numeros, and the utter lack of reasons for corruption from numeris 
to the ' lectio difficilior.' Some, too, would say that the very nicety 
of the balance between inclusi numeris and hie pede liber is just the 
sort of thing that Persius, the lover of the strange and unexpected, 
strove to avoid. Emendation, therefore, has done nothing for this 
passage, and the vulgate must stand. 

i. 14. Grande aliquid quod pulmo animae praelargus anhelet. 

Here a has quo, and so four or five inferior manuscripts cited in 
Jahn '43, while P and the others have quod. Of the editions, the 
Paris of 1472 (see Hauthal, ibid. pp. xxi, 17), Jahn of '51 and '68 
and Biicheler of '86 have quo. In all the others, including Jahn of 
'43 and Biicheler of '93, quod is found. No editor of consequence 
has thought the matter worth a note save Gildersleeve, and he merely 
remarks "quo is not so vigorous." But recently Johann Bieger 3 in 
his general defence of cod. P, supports quod here by new arguments 
(p. 27). He calls attention to Persius's fondness for the use of the 
accusative with intransitive verbs instead of the ablative of cause. 
He cites : 



1 After what has been said, Passow's combination inclusus numeros (adopted 
by Heinrich and Macleane) calls for nothing more than mention. 

2 Cf. Liv. xxiv. 8. 7 imperatorem . . . nullis neque temporis nee iuris inclusum 
angustiis. 

8 In his valuable thesis De Auli Persii Flacci Codice C (= P of Biicheler) recte 
aestimando. This work is already of great authority in the determination of 
questions of the text of Persius ; witness Bucheler's third edition ('93) in which, 
influenced by Bieger's arguments, he seems in many instances to follow P simply 
because it is P. 
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i. 124 iratum Eupolidem . . . palles (for Eupolide irato lecto palles). 

iii. 43 palleat infelix quod proximo, nesciat uxor. 

iii. 59 oscitat hesternum. 

iii. 85 hoc est quod palles. 

v. 184 recutitaque sabbata palles. 

In not a few of these passages he says that the metre forbids us 1 
to think that the ablative has been changed to the accusative by 
scribes. In view of this habit of Persius he concludes that we 
cannot read quo here ; further, that, if we read it, we must clumsily 
supply quo recitato or quo in recitato. 

But Bieger does not seem to see that of his five examples two 
(i. 124; iii. 85) are cognate accusatives (so Gildersleeve and 
Conington). There is nothing at all surprising in this construction, 
whether the verb be transitive or not. Omitting his example with 
oscitat, the other two (iii. 43 and v. 184) are cases of verbs of emotion, 
which, intransitive in English, are transitive as well as intransitive 
in Latin. Thus used, palleo, for instance, has to be rendered 'be 
pale at'; doleo, 'grieve for,' etc., and the category is too common to 
need illustration here. But Bieger's view of the meaning of palleo 
as used by Persius seems different ; for he goes on to compare 
anhelo with the accusative in the verses quoted by Cic. N. D. ii. 112, 
gelidum de pectore frigus anhelans . . . Capricornus ; also Lucan vi. 92 
rabiem anhelant, Mart. vi. 42. 14 siccos pinguis onyx anhelat aestus. 
Yet in all three we clearly have nothing but cognate accusatives. 
His argument, therefore, does not help us much towards a choice 
between quo and quod in our passage. Nor does it illustrate fairly 
the syntactical usages of Persius with this class of verbs. For, to 
judge by Bieger, one would think that Persius had the habit of using 
the accusative (and that, too, not the cognate accusative) with them. 
But compare rideo used with the ablative in iii. 86, and with the 
cognate accusative in v. 190 ; gaudeo with the ablative in vi. 63, 
cognate accusative in i. 132 ; impallesco with the ablative in v. 62. 
It is clear that Persius cannot be said to have had a habit in this 
matter. Hence it is, so far as Bieger's arguments go, still an open 
question whether quo or quod is the right reading ; and hence Bieger 



1 The metre interferes in i. 124 and v. \i 
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is not justified in confidently counting (p. 27 f.) this passage as one 
of the eight in which P is far superior to a. 1 This conclusion affects 
only Bieger's line of argument and does not mean that Persius did 
not write quod. He may have done so, and it doubtless is, as Gilder- 
sleeve says, the more vigorous reading. But whether the poet always 
chose the more vigorous way of putting a thing is another question, 
into which I do not venture now to enter. I should prefer to defend 
quod on two grounds: 1) because the ablative of cause is never, so 
far as I know, found anywhere with anhelo unless here ; 2) because 
the accusative is not infrequently found with this verb. For to the 
cognate accusatives cited above may be added Lucr. iv. 864, Auct. 
ad Her. iv. 68, Cic. Cat. ii. 1, Stat. Theb. xi. 7. So far is the accusative 
from being unusual that dictionaries treat the verb as a real transitive 
as well as intransitive, assigning to it the meaning 'emit.' This finds 
its best support in Stat. Theb. xi. 241 haec trepido vix intellectus 
anhelat ; cf. also Cic. de Or. iii. 41 verba . . . infiata et quasi anhelata, 
Ov. H. xii. 15 anhelatos ignes (so F. iv. 492). If this view be 
adopted, Conington rightly translates 'to be panted forth by the 
lungs with a vast expenditure of breath.' 

i. 60. Nee linguae quantum sitiat canis Apula tantae. 

On sitiat, Bieger (p. 2) remarks : " coniunctivus nullo modo satis 
explicandus." But the usage, which has passed without note in the 
editions, is merely potential and it is sufficiently illustrated by Hor. ,S. 
i. 6. 127 pransus non avide, quantum interpellet inani Ventre diem 
durare ; Mart. xii. 83. 4 dicentem tumidas in hydrocelas Quantum nee 
duo dicerent Catulli; Juv. v. 69 solidae iam mucida frusta farinae, 
Quae genuinum agitent. Bieger's remark, however, is part of a 
general attack which he makes (p. 2 f.) upon the versification of 
Persius, and which he ends with the words : " huius poetae arti 
metricae parum perfectae atque eleganti." Without disputing for the 
moment this conclusion, one may examine the grounds upon which 
it is based. 



1 On the same principle his preference for iram scintillant iii. 116, another of 
his eight passages, could be attacked ; but there now seems to be some doubt 
about the real reading of P here (see Biicheler's third edition). 
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Bucheler, in his well-known article in the Rh. Mus. (XLI, p. 454 ff.), 
observed that where the two recensions represented by a and P agree, 
we must follow their tradition (save in a few cases of mere ortho- 
graphical blunders) in all except in five passages (i. 97 ; in; ii. 19; 
iii. 66 ; v. 134). Bieger holds that in two of these five the tradition 
is not at fault. In each of these the question at issue is one of 
metre. In iii. 66 

discite, miseri, et causas cognoscite rerum 

and in v. 134 

et quid agam ? rogas f en saperdas advehe Ponto, 

he believes that the hiatus in the one and the use of rogas as a 
pyrrhic in the other were blunders which Persius was likely to have 
committed. He proceeds to prove his theory by criticizing ten other 
passages as being metrically unsound. Mr. G. R. Scott in a notice 
of Bieger's thesis {Classical Review, 1890, p. 467 f.) briefly remarked 
that, in some of these, grammar, not metre, had been sacrificed. Let 
us look at them in detail. 

In four of the ten (ii. 13 ; ii. 10 ; iii. 9 ; v. 57) the metre does seem 
to limp. But in the first, ii. 13 

inpello, expungam, nam et est scabiosus et acri 

codd. a and P do not agree. Only a has the verse as just quoted, 
while P has the impossible nam est which p (the second hand of P) 
corrected to namque est, the reading of many other manuscripts and 
of the vulgate. Such a passage cannot be accepted in evidence 

against the poet. In ii. 10 

si 
Ebulliat patruus, praeclarum funus, et o si 

not only are the manuscripts again at odds (P reading ebulliat, a p 
ebullit, and inferior manuscripts ebullet 1 ), but also modern authori- 



1 There is really no essential difference in meaning between bullo and bullio. 
The former occurs (see Neue, Formenl? Ill, p. 291) five times intransitively, of 
the bubbling of liquids (Calp. i. 1 1 ; Plin. N. H. ix. 18 ; xviii. 359 ; xxviii. 68 ; Cato, 
R. R. 105. 1). The latter occurs about as often in the same sense (Pers. iii. 34; 
Apic. viii. § 334 ; 345 ; etc.; Vitr. viii. 3. 2), and in a metaphorical sense in Apul. 
Met. x. 24, p. 250, 34 ne bulliret indignatione and in Hieron. ad Eustach. p. 236, 
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ties on metre are not agreed altogether to condemn such a synezesis 
as ebulliat} Here again therefore we must hesitate before accusing 
Persius too harshly. The third passage is iii. 9 in which we find the 
verb rudere with a long vowel, contrary to all the extant usage except 
in the imitation of this verse in Auson. Ep. (5) 76. 3 (p. 313 Peiper). 
But does this necessarily mean that Persius committed a downright 
metrical blunder ? Is it likely that a man of his education and sur- 
roundings would not have known how to pronounce a word so com- 
mon as rudere must have been ? If he blundered, is it probable 
that Cornutus, in correcting his pupil's manuscript, would have 
suffered so obvious an error to stand as a mark for ridicule ? Hardly. 
What is to be said when we find strlgibus in Plautus, but strigibus in 
Ovid and Propertius, — coturnix in Plautus and Lucretius, but co for- 
nix in Ovid and Juvenal, — glomus in Lucretius, but glomus in 
Horace ? 2 That either of these poets made a blunder ? Rather that 
each was following the pronunciation in vogue in his own day. Now 
what are the facts about rudere ? Vergil and Ovid have u short, 
while Persius has it long. Between the deaths of Ovid and Persius 
there are only two years less than there were between the deaths of 
Lucretius and Horace, — 45 in the one case, 47 in the other. This 
is ample time for the pronunciation to have changed. 3 The fourth 
passage is v. 57 

hie campo indulget, hunc alea decoquit, ille. 



1. 1. libidine incendia bulliebant. But when we come to the compound verb we 
find a different state of things. Only ebullio, not ebullo, is found in the authors 
outside of Persius, and it is used metaphorically (cf. Sen. Apoc. iv. 2 ; Petr. 
xlii. ; lxii.; Cic. Tusc. iii. 42 ; Fin. v. 80 ; Apul. Met. ii. 30, p. 128 ; Tert. Idol, iii; 
cf. ad Scap. iii). When we find the phrase animam ebullire in Seneca and in 
Petronius, the odds are heavily in favor of the same verb in Persius. But of 
course there is no intrinsic reason why ebullo may not also have been in use, 
although we do not find it in the remains of Latin literature. 

1 See Christ, Metrik, 2 p. 32 ; Miiller, de R. M? p. 299 ff.; Lachmann ad Lucr. 
iii. 917. Instances of synezesis in Persius are pituita, ii. 57; tenuia, v. 93 ; deinde, 
iv. 8 ; v. 143. Note also the Pompeian verse (CIL. IV, 813) 

Otiosis locus non hie est. discede morator. 

2 Cf. Stolz, Hist. Gramm. der Lat. Spr., I, p. 226 ; Miiller, de R. M. p. 436 ff. 

8 It may also be thought that Vergil and Ovid were following the ' dictionary ' 
pronunciation, Persius that of everyday life; cf. Quint, i. 6. 21 and 27. 
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Here Bieger admits that ictus and caesura (penthemimeral at that !) 
are some excuse for -it; and well he may, particularly considering that 
this may be a survival of original long -it; cf. subilt, ii. 55, and my note 
in the Classical Review, 1889, p. 10. This is hardly the sort of thing 
to charge up severely against one who was such an imitator of Hor- 
ace, who has the license a dozen times. It is unlikely that Persius 
would have observed the fact that the license is not admitted in the 
Epodes and Epistles ; enough for him that it was employed by most 
of the great poets from Ennius down. It is scarcely to be called a 
metrical fault, but it was perhaps an error of taste ; for the license 
began to find disfavor under Augustus and it is almost obsolete in 
the Silver Age. 1 

In the remaining six of Bieger's ten passages the difficulties are 
not in themselves metrical but syntactical. Scott, as we have seen 
(p. 197), felt that Bieger's citation of these did nothing towards prov- 
ing his point, but Bieger would probably contend that the poet could 
not swing the metre freely enough, being so hampered by its require- 
ments that he forced the laws of language in his anxiety to fulfil the 
bare necessities of the metre. The first two cases occur in the same 
sentence, iii. 28 f., 

an deceat pulmonem rumpere vends 
Stemmate quod Tusco ramum millesime ducts 
Censoremve tuum vel quod trabeate salutas t 

With this passage Bieger might have compared i. 123, 

audaci quicumque adflate Cratino 
Iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles. 

For all three belong together. On the last, Gildersleeve remarks : 
" Persius, like some other Roman poets, goes beyond reasonable 
bounds in the use of the vocative as predicate. The Greeks were 
cautious and in Vergil the vocative may be detached and felt as 
such, 2 but not here, nor in iii. 28." The examples generally cited 
here in support of Persius's usage (Verg. Aen. ii. 283 ; ix. 485 ; Hor. 



1 On it, see Christ, Metrik? p. 200; Miiller, de ft.M.'p. 396ft., especially p. 405ft. 
The latter indeed admits metuis in vi. 26, but here P reads metuas. 

2 So it may in Pers. iv. 124. 
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S. ii. 6. 20; Tib. i. 7. 53) do not, with one exception (Juv. vi. 277) 
supply us with anything so harsh as Persius's uses of the vocative as 
predicate in a relative clause. Bieger's next case also occurs in the 
same sentence. It is the collocation -ve . . . vel, in support of which, 
in spite of the pages that have been written, nothing satisfactory has 
been said. 1 If the text is correct (a and P do not here agree) the 
superfluous particle was tucked in carelessly as the needed extra 
syllable. The fourth of Bieger's six is v. 114, where he says of 
liberque ac sapiens: " absurdum est -que . . . ac, quoniam hoc toto loco 
ostendere studet poeta idem esse sapientem fieri et liberum." The 
sequence -que . . . ac (or atque) is certainly rare though it is found 
(the grammars and the dictionary to the contrary) earlier than Vergil 
in poetry and Livy in prose; cf. Lucr. v. 31 and Munro's note, also 
Varro ap. Non. p. 75, 20. But Bieger's line of criticism might as well 
be applied to Verg. Georg. i. 182 saepe exiguus tnus Sub terris posuitque 
domos atque horrea fecit. Or the idea in ac may be 'and so,' ' and thus,' 
in both passages. A better passage for Bieger's purpose would have 
been ii. 32 frontemque atque uda labella where the rare combination 
seems certainly to be used for the metre. Bieger's fifth passage is 
i. 60, wherein the subjunctive sitiat has already been defended (p. 196). 
His sixth is iv. 2, where the 'historical' present tollit in a relative 
clause is exceedingly harsh, in spite, as Gildersleeve remarks, of all 
the examples and all the commentators. But this is no reason for 
saying that Persius had not facility in writing verse, unless we are 
to bring the same charge against Vergil and Horace (see the 
examples cited by Jahn). 

Our examination of the ten passages cited by Bieger shows that, 
whatever may be thought of the poet's taste in the choice of language, 
there is very little in them upon which to base against him a whole- 



1 The fullest note is to be found in Hauthal's edition of 1837, p. 188 ff. 
Bucheler in his third edition thinks it worth while to explain thus : " vel quod 
censor tibi cognatus est vel quod ipse es eques." This is far from being new, for 
though Gildersleeve ascribes it to Pretor and Stocker to Farnaby, and though 
both Pretor and Farnaby, like Bucheler and, years before, Lubinus, as well at 
J. B. Mayor {Classical Review, 1888, p. 85), put it forth without a hint that it is 
not original, the fact is that it is the explanation of Valentinus (1578) and that 
the suggestion for it comes from Badius Ascensius (1499)- 
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sale accusation of metrical ignorance or even of infelicity. 1 Con- 
sequently the two passages which led to Bieger's argument are not 
to be defended on the ground which he takes. They were iii. 66 and 
v. 134. For the hiatus in the former 

discite, o miseri, et causas cognoscite rerum 

there is no exact parallel. Passages containing proper names should 
not be taken into account, nor those in which ictus falls on the 
unelided syllable. It seems strange to cite Verg. Eel. ii. 53 addam 
cerea pruna: honos erit huie quoque porno, and Aen. i. 405 et vera ineessu 
patuit dea. ille ubi matrem, and hence to believe that on account of 
the pause in the sense after discite the hiatus may stand. For there 
is certainly as much of a pause after miseri; and yet that word is 
elided, in spite of the ictus. With Muller (de R.M. 2 p. 371) and 
Bucheler (Rh. Mus. 1. c.) I believe that this hiatus is not to be left 
in our text, and that we must take our choice between the readings 
of the inferior manuscripts disciteque or discite et, as being, either of 
them, more like Persius than the to of Barth or the vos of Guyet. 
We come finally to a more vexed question, v. 134. Here a P give 

et quid agam ? rogas f en saperdas advehe Ponto. 

The scholiast too seems to have read rogas, which must of course be 
taken as a pyrrhic. The inferior manuscripts help us out of the 
difficulty with rogitas saperdas or rogitas en saperdam. The reading 
rogitas is the vulgate, found (before 1886) in all the editions that 
I have examined except in the Venetian of 1482. But in this, the 
commentary (by Fontius) has rogitas for a lemma, so that rogas in 
the text may be a misprint. Bucheler (Rh. Mus. I. c. and in his 
apparatus to his edition of 1886 where he printed rogas) suggested 
rogan, comparing min, i. 2 and vin, 2 vi. 63. But in his third edition 
(1893) he has this note on rogas : "num corripuit poeta rogas more 
prisco ac volgari? cf. scholion." Why not? The verse is highly 
dramatic, — divided, in fact, between two speakers. And rogas 



1 I am, however, far from asserting the converse, that Persius was a skilful 
metrician. Witness, for example, his harsh elisions of monosyllables (i. 51 ; 66 ; 
131 ; iv. 14; 33), and his admission of elisions in the fifth foot (14 times, see 
Eskuche, Rh. Mus., 1890, p. 236ft., 385ft.). 

2 Here P has vis. 
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seems to belong to the class of iambic words which were frequently 
used in verse as pyrrhics because people pronounced them so in 
everyday conversation. 1 The principle is familiar enough. We find 
it working in Persius, for example, in puta, iv. 9 ; videsis, i. 1 08 ; 
cf. void, v. 84, 87; veto, i. 112; queo, v. 133. When, for example, we 
find ave in Ov. Am. ii. 6. 62 we know that we have not to do with 
any mere metrical license, for Quintilian (i. 6. 21) expressly tells us 
that the word was universally pronounced with e. But the shortening 
of the ultima was not confined to iambic words ; cf accedo, vi. 55 ; 
nescio, iii. 88 ; dixero, Hor. S. i. 4. 104; mentio, S. i. 4. 93 ; quomodo, 
S. i. 9. 43 ; ergo, Ov. H. v. 59 ; salve, possibly in Mart. xi. 108. 4. 
But it is true that before final j the long quantity was very persistent 
and instances of shortening are rare. We find mantis, Plaut. Mil. 
325 ; habes, Aul. 187 ; possibly virgines, Enn. Ann. 102 M. and Plaut. 
Pers. 845 (unless we take it as virgnes in both). The phenomenal 
palus in Hor. A. P. 65 is much debated. Of actual -as we have 
enicas, Plaut. Pud. 944 ; intonas and claudds in hexameters in an 
inscription of the third century, CIL. VIII, 4635. Doubtless other 
instances might be picked up. But for actual rogas I know only 
CIL. I, 1454, on one of the sortes : 

Qur petis postempus consilium f quod rogas, non est 
and on a hexameter (?) like this little can be based. In Plaut. 
Bacch. 980 a foot is lacking, and Ritschl inserted hem before rogas. 
Still, I think one 'can scarcely doubt that many people said rogas. 
The question is whether it is likely that Persius would have admitted 
it into his verse. When I think of the shortenings which he did 
admit, and reflect how many words and phrases there are in his 
650 verses which seem to be taken directly from the dialect of the 
people, from slang, and even from a lower language still, I am 
strongly tempted to believe that he wrote rogas here. 2 On the other 



1 Cf. Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 210, "This shortening was not a mere 
metrical license but reflected the actual pronunciation," and Keller, Gramma- 
tische Aufsatze, p. 264, who thinks that the ' rule ' of breves breviantes worked, 
chiefly at any rate, only in familiar words which were in constant use. Thus he 
distinguishes between domi, 'at home,' and the true genitive diml. 

2 To speak only of words, not phrases, cf. agaso, v. 76 ; baro, v. 138 ; cachinno, 
i. 12 ; calo, v. 95 ; palpo, v. 176 ; aristae, iii. 115 ; bullire, iii. 34 ; canthus, v. 71; 
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hand, the reading rogitas of the inferior manuscripts cannot be 
impeached (as some have attempted) on the ground that this verb is 
a frequentative and therefore out of place here. Passage after 
passage might be cited, from Plautus {e.g. Pseud. 1 163) down, in which 
rogito serves as a mere synonym of rogo. Further, a glance over 
Jahn's index will show Persius's fondness for verbs of the frequenta- 
tive formation. Kiister (de A. Persii PI. elocutione quaestiones, p. 6) 
cites eleven verbs occurring in twenty passages. In but a few of 
them can the real meaning of the frequentative be distinguished. 
Against rogitas, then, we can say only that it is the easier reading, 
found in inferior manuscripts. 

ii. 1. Hunc, Macrine, diem numera meliore lapillo, 
Qui tibi labentis apponet candidus annos. 

Here P and half a dozen of the inferior manuscripts have apponet, 
the variant apponat stands in G by a correction, and all the other 
manuscripts (including a) have apponit. This is one of the twenty 
passages in which Bieger (p. 48) believes that P is inferior to a ; he 
thinks apponet a pure blunder. This is a strange verdict, particularly 
as coming from one whose mitier it is to find the best in P whenever 
he possibly can. It seems as if Bieger must have been influenced 
by tradition ; for it is a fact that the future apponet had, when Bieger 
wrote, been adopted by only two editors of consequence — Pithou 
in 1590 (naturally, as he was the owner of P) and Schrevel in his 
edition of 1648 and later reprints. In 1893 it was revived by 
Biicheler in his latest edition, possibly on the principle that it is the 
reading of P though rejected by P's defender. 

I think it the right reading. For 1) it is undoubtedly the 'lectio 
difficilior ' ; 2) it is supported by such futures as are found in relative 
clauses like Hor. C. i. 9. 15 quern fors dierum cumque dabit lucro Appone, 
Mart. ii. 32. 8 sit liber, dominus qui volet esse meus, and Pers. i. 91 
verum nee nocte paratum Plorabit, qui me volet incurvasse querella. 

centussis, v. 191 ; cevere, i. 87 ; cirrati, i. 29 ; ebulliat, ii. 10 ; exossatus, vi. 52 ; 
gurgutio, iv. 38 ; inmeiare, vi. 73 ; iunix, ii. 47 ; lallare, iii. 18 ; mamma, iii. 18 ; 
pappare, iii. 17; patrare, i. 18; popa, vi. 74; saperda, v. 134; sartago, i. 80; 
scloppus, v. 1 3 ; tressis, v. 76 ; trossulus, i. 8-2 ; tucceta, ii. 42. 



